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of universal evolution; and with Novalis, a religious postulate (p. 54). 
The author points to the widespread influence of Kant outside Germany; 
what is of especial interest to us, he indicates that the resolutions of the 
Massachusetts Legislative Assembly of 1844, dealing with a league of na- 
tions, followed closely the proposals of Kant (p. 80). 

In direct conflict with the Kantian school was the philosophy of Hegel, 
for it could not tolerate the idea of any limitation upon the sovereignty 
of states. The Hegelian statesman regards even the conception of a bind- 
ing treaty between states only in the nature of a paradox. The author's 
analysis of the many contributions made by others on both sides of this 
irrepressible conflict is most valuable; it is clear, logical, and yet not 
overextended. 

Curiously enough, so far as the practical elaboration of plans for world 
organization is concerned, the most notable contributions were not made 
by Germans at all, but by two distinguished Swiss publicists, Sartorius 
and Bluntschli, who for a time taught at German universities. Even 
Vattel, to whom the author refers as "the Geheimrat of Dresden" (p. 91), 
was also Swiss, although long in the diplomatic service of Saxony. 

In the conflict between the Kantian and Hegelian philosophies, the 
author discovers an explanation of the World War. But the war did not 
prove so much that Kant had conquered Hegel in the world outside Ger- 
many, as that Hegel conquered Kant in the homeland of both. Indeed, 
Kant's victory still remains to be won. No one seems to realize this better 
than the author; and, having made his apology, he finally asserts his hope 
that, in the end, national and international interests may tend to become 
identified through the influence of better social education and the growth 
of human solidarity. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 



A Monograph on Plebiscites, with a collection of official documents. By 
Sarah Wambaugh. Prepared under the supervision of James Brown 
Scott, Director of the Division of International Law of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1920, pp. xxxv + 1088. 

The Employment of the Plebiscite in the Determination of Sovereignty. 
By Johannes Mattern. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, Series XXXVIII, No. 3.] Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1920, pp. ix -4- 214. 

When President Wilson returned to the Peace Conference in March, 
1919, he carried with him advance sheets of a part of Miss Wambaugh 's 
work, which had been in preparation during the preceding year, and which 
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has since been completed and published. The President himself had de- 
clared on the Fourth of July, 1918, that ' ' the settlement of every question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of politi- 
cal relationship, must be upon the basis of free acceptance of that settle- 
ment by the people immediately concerned," and his repeated enunciation 
of the doctrine of national self-determination had been accepted as inspired 
guidance for the deliberations of the peace congress in Paris. 

It is doubtful whether President "Wilson studied Miss Wambaugh's 
book with care during those March days aboard the George Washington, 
but it is to be hoped at any rate that all serious students of international 
law, especially those interested in the problems dependent upon transfers 
of sovereignty, will possess it and use it. It is sound and reliable. As 
a work of reference it is unique and invaluable. 

Miss Wambaugh devotes 170 pages to a clear and succinct historical 
essay on the practical use of the plebiscite, or referendum, in sanctioning 
changes of sovereignty through separation, cession, and annexation, be- 
ginning with the French Revolution. She shows how at first it was applied 
in good faith in the annexations of Avignon, Savoy and Nice, and then 
used as a political subterfuge in the later annexations of the Belgian 
communes and the Rhineland, only to be destroyed by Napoleon's growing 
ambition for conquest over a world of enemies. The next and most pros- 
perous period of plebiscitary history was from 1848 to 1870. Says the 
author : 

Recognized as the creative force of the new Italian kingdom; made the basis of the 
union of Tuscany, Emilia, Sicily, Naples, the Marches, and Umbria; repeated in the 
subsequent union of Venetia and Rome; stipulated in the treaty of Turin for the ces- 
sion of Savoy; endorsed, though unsuccessfully, by the chief Powers at the Conference 
of London as the only solution for the Schleswig question; followed by Great Britain 
in her cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece; inserted in the treaty of Prague between 
Austria and Prussia: — by 1866 the method of appeal to a vote of the inhabitants, 
either by plebiscite or by representative assemblies especially elected, bade fair to 
establish itself as a custom amounting to law. Another philosophy was rising, how- 
ever. The Prussian annexation of Schleswig in 1867, without regard to the provisions 
of the treaty of Prague, and the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 dealt the prin- 
ciple a blow which, the world being under German tutelage in matters of historical 
criticism and the philosophy of the state, was practically fatal. After 1870 it was 
given a nebulous continuance by the treaty of 1877 between France and Sweden for the 
cession of St. Bartholomew, and by the treaty of Ancon between Chile and Peru. 

From the Congress of Berlin in 1878 to the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914 the notion of self-determination had no place in the inter- 
national usages of Europe. 

Essentially, however, Miss Wambaugh's work is not an historical essay 
or a legal study. It is first and foremost a source-book, presenting in 
chronological sequence the chief documents relating to plebiscites — pre- 
cisely how they were authorized, how they were taken, and what were their 
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results — from the plebiscite of Avignon in 1791 to that of Norway in 1905. 
The original text of each document is given wherever available and is 
paralleled by an English translation. In some cases extracts have been 
made where space could be economized without sacrificing accuracy in 
presentation. On the whole, the work is done thoroughly and well. Alto- 
gether it constitutes a store-house of information for the discerning student 
not only as to the practical uses of the plebiscite, but also as to its historical 
abuses. 

Dr. Mattern's book, though undertaken as a doctoral dissertation and 
quite independently, nicely supplements Miss Wambaugh's. It is not a 
collection of documents, but an historical essay and a legal study. Dr. 
Mattern devotes five of his nine chapters to a critical historical survey, 
which, like Miss Wambaugh's, treats of the plebiscites of the French Revo- 
lution and of the nineteenth century, but which, unlike Miss Wambaugh's, 
deals with "the plebiscite in ancient and feudal times," and with "the 
plebiscites in the peace treaties ending the World War." 

His chapter on ancient and feudal times is largely negative in charac- 
ter : it repeats the well-known fact that ancient Greece and Rome practiced 
a kind of plebiscite in their internal affairs but recognized nothing of the 
sort in foreign relations, and it manfully combats the contention of Soliere 
that from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries no annexation could be 
pronounced "without the assent of the people or of the notables." 

In fact Dr. Mattern's whole historical survey is pessimistic in tone. 
He makes it clear that prior to the World War the principle of national 
self-determination had been recognized, and the plebiscite had practically 
been employed, "only in individual cases and with the consent of, or upon 
pressure from, the Power or Powers directly or indirectly interested in 
each instance as it presented itself" (p. 128). And his study of the sorry 
intricacies of Parisian diplomacy in 1918-1919 confirms and strengthens 
his depression. President Wilson went to Paris in March, 1918, with Miss 
Wambaugh's book. Dr. Mattern's book might appropriately have accom- 
panied the President back to the United States. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Mattern's work is the last three chapters, 
wherein he discusses various aspects of the plebiscite in the light of its uses 
and abuses from 1789 to 1919. He considers it in practice and in theory 
from the standpoint of international law and from that of constitutional 
law. He concludes "that the Peace Treaties ending the World War have 
so far not established a universal or even general practice of a settlement 
of territorial questions on the basis of the principle of self-determination 
by the plebiscite, nor have they eliminated acquisitions of territory on the 
implied principle if not the expressed terms of conquest" (p. 194). He 
maintains that, from the point of view of constitutional law, no state can 
recognize the right of secession founded upon the principle of self-deter- 
mination, and he renews the doubt expressed by Oppenheim in 1912 
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' ' whether the law of nations will ever make it a condition of every cession 
that it must be ratified by a plebiscite." The reviewer cannot agree with 
Dr. Mattern in every respect — he thinks his book leans too much toward 
Lieber, Holtzendorff, and Bluntschli, and not enough toward Fusinato and 
Fiore — but he can with earnestness recommend it as a sane and scholarly 
study of a significant problem in international relations. It is an impor- 
tant contribution to a subject which has now for the first time been fully 
opened to us by the publication of Miss Wambaugh 's monumental collection 
of documents. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes. 



